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77t?  burning  pen  of  William  Llovd  Garrison,  commending  the  author  of  A  TWELVE¬ 
MONTH’S  RESIDENCE  IN' THE  WEST  INDIES  to  “ the  friends  of  bleeding 

humanity  as  an  angel  of  mercy  ” 


AMERICAN  MISSIONARY  ASSOCIATION 

ARCHIVES 


The  letters  and  papers  of  the  American  Missionary  Association  for 
the  years  between  1839  and  1879  throw  a  spot  of  new  light  on  an 
important  chapter  of  the  American  epic. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  authorship  of  the  150,000  or  more  letters 
that  fill  the  forty-eight  chests  recently  deposited  in  the  Fisk  University 
Library.  From  two  to  three  dozen  of  the  writers  were  personalities 
now  included  in  the  Dictionary  of  American  Biography.  James  A. 
Garfield  is  represented  by  correspondence  touching  his  activities  as  a 
trustee  of  Hampton  Institute.  Long  and  interesting  letters  by  Charles 
Sumner,  written  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  deal  with  the  subject  of 
African  slavery.  Salmon  P.  Chase  and  William  H.  Seward,  col¬ 
leagues  of  his  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  Lincoln  cabinet,  are  also 
represented  in  the  files. 

The  name  of  Beecher  appears  frequently  among  the  autographs. 
If  it  is  not  Henry  Ward,  it’s  Lyman  or  Thomas  K.  Both  William  and 
John  Jay  are  included,  and  there  are  letters  and  comments  from  Maria 
Thoreau,  the  aunt  of  Henry  David,  and  from  Mark  Hopkins  and 
Edward  Everett  Hale. 

The  prominent  Abolitionists  are  present  in  force.  William  Lloyd 
Garrison,  Henry  Brewster  Stanton,  Samuel  J.  May,  Owen  Lovejoy, 
brother  of  the  martyred  Elijah,  Anson  G.  Phelps,  Gerrit  Smith,  Isaac 
Pendleton,  John  Beaumont — all  eagerly  throwing  their  weight  into 
the  struggle  against  the  indecency  of  slavery.  The  chest  which  pre¬ 
serves  the  evidence  of  their  moral  ardor  also  contains  the  signatures 
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L’Amistad,  the  “long,  low,  black  schooner ”  whose  Mendi  captives,  stronghly  supported 
by  American  Abolitionists,  won  their  famous  case  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  1841. 
The  autographs  are  those  of  Cinque,  Kali,  etc.,  leaders  of  the  mutiny 


of  the  picturesque  Mendians  whose  legal  battle  became  a  symbol  of 
the  Abolitionists’  cause:  Cinque,  Kali,  Covey,  Juli,  and  the  rest, 
captives  of  the  Amistad. 

Interest  of  another  kind,  perhaps,  attaches  to  the  letters  from  John 
Bowring,  the  Unitarian  hymn  writer  who  was  knighted  by  Queen 
Victoria,  and  likewise  to  the  correspondence  with  Gail  Borden,  in¬ 
ventor  of  condensed  milk  which  was  introduced  to  the  soldiers  in  the 
Civil  War,  and  to  that  with  Parke  Godwin,  associated  with  William 
Cullen  Bryant  in  the  editorship  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  In 
the  scores  of  burning  epistles  from  John  G.  Fee,  the  Kentucky  cru¬ 
sader  who  founded  Berea  College,  there  is  much  of  the  raw  material 
for  a  biography  or  a  work  of  regional  history.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  extensive  correspondence  which  grew  out  of  Lewis  and  Arthur 
Tappin’s  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Association.  These  dis¬ 
tinguished  men  put  into  the  archives  of  this  organization,  of  which 
Lewis  was  a  founder  and  the  first  treasurer,  a  broader  commentary 
on  the  cultural  history  of  their  times  than  they  probably  realized  or 
intended.  Their  letters  run  into  the  hundreds. 

Broken  down  by  subject,  the  papers  in  the  collection  fit  into  cate¬ 
gories  that  are  as  suggestive  as  the  biographical  arrangement.  The 
Civil  War  falls  completely  within  the  period  covered  by  this  record. 
In  the  years  leading  to  hostilities  the  strong  anti-slavery  position  of 
the  Association  is,  of  course,  detailed.  The  names  of  Americans  who 
contributed  to  the  campaign  are  given,  and  the  lists  of  donors  may 
themselves  throw  a  certain  light.  These  were  also  the  years  of  the 
Underground  Railroad  and  of  various  proposals  for  African  coloni¬ 
zation,  and  these  subjects  too  come  into  account. 
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A  letter  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher  supporting  his  brothers  application  to  the  American 

Missionary  Association  for  a  teaching  post 
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A  communication  from  James  A.  Garfield,  a  trustee  of  Hampton  Institute 


During  the  War,  letters  from  soldiers,  from  teachers  and  mission¬ 
aries  serving  in  the  Union  Army,  poured  into  the  Association. 
When  slave  territory  was  occupied  and  Negroes  liberated,  contraband 
schools  were  conducted  behind  the  lines.  These  efforts,  with  the 
risks  involved  and  the  problems  met,  were  reported  in  a  body  of 
vivid  personal  communication  that  has  been  hitherto  unavailable  to 
historians.  It  is  all  here,  richly  documented,  a  subject-matter  for 
poetry,  drama,  and  fiction  as  well  as  for  scholarly  monographs  and 
studies. 

The  period  of  the  Reconstruction  is  similarly  covered.  Much  of 
this,  naturally,  is  seen  through  the  eyes  of  persons  associated  with 
the  Freedmen’s  schools.  It  includes  threatening  letters  from  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  directed  against  young  men  in  the  field,  reports  of  the 
hardships  suffered  by  young  women  teachers  dedicated  to  the  ideals 
of  freedom,  and,  most  important,  valuable  matter  relating  to  the 
establishment  and  early  struggles  of  leading  colleges  for  Negroes  in 
the  United  States  and  particularly  the  South. 

Erastus  Milo  Cravath’s  extensive  correspondence,  for  example,  is 
essential  to  the  history  of  Fisk  University,  of  which  he  was  the  first 
president.  The  letters  of  General  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  Professor  Adam 
K.  Spence,  and  others  have  a  kindred  importance,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  the  material  dealing  with  the  original  Jubilee  Singers,  of 
which  there  is  much. 

The  Hampton  story  will  unquestionably  emerge  in  fuller  detail  from 
the  scores  of  messages  from  General  Samuel  C.  Armstrong  which  this 
collection  includes.  Those  written  by  General  Oliver  Otis  Howard 
and  by  others  whose  names  are  associated  with  the  founding  of 
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and  Igniraltnpt  Institute. 


INCORPORATED  BY  SPECIAL  ACT  OF  THC  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  VIRGINIA. 

OPENED  APTCiL.,  1868. 


S.  C.  ARMSTRONG,  Principal  Miss  R.  T.  BACON,  Assistant  Principal. 

ALBERT  HOWE.  Farm  Manager.  Miss  JANE  STUART  WOOLSEY,  Manager  Girls'  Industrial  Dep't. 
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One  of  the  scores  of  letters  from  General  Samuel  C.  Armstrong  to  the  American 
Missionary  Association  in  the  early  days  of  Hampton  Institute 


Howard  University  should  have  comparable  value  for  that  institution. 
Atlanta,  Talladega,  LeMoyne,  Tougaloo,  Dillard  (through  Straight) 
Claflin,  Lincoln,  and  other  flourishing  institutions  will  be  able  to  find 
a  genesis  story  in  these  archives.  The  John  G.  Fee,  E.  H.  Fairchild, 
and  Mattie  E.  Anderson  correspondence  provides  a  resource  for 
future  studies  of  the  history  of  Berea  College,  and  the  letters  from 
Charles  G.  Finney  and  other  early  Oberlin  personalities  will  also  be 
worth  examining. 

All  scholars  dealing  with  Negroes  in  Canada  will  need  this  mate¬ 
rial.  Those  working  on  the  Amistad  incident  will  find  it  indispen¬ 
sable.  Those  concerned  with  Liberia  will  profit  by  it.  And  those 
interested  in  Jamaica,  Siam,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Hawaii,  portions 
of  West  and  South  Africa  in  the  years  of  the  period  covered  are  sure 
to  be  rewarded.  There  is  even  material  on  Egypt  in  the  letters  from 
the  A.  M.  A.’s  Coptic  Mission  in  Cairo. 

Only  after  1876  are  any  of  the  letters  typed,  but  most  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  is  legible  and  well  preserved.  The  chests  include,  in  addition  to 
the  correspondence,  a  number  of  rare  pamphlets,  circulars,  procla¬ 
mations,  photographs,  petitions,  constitutions,  and  other  items  relating 
to  the  persons  and  subjects  mentioned.  There  is,  for  example,  a 
“Constitution  of  American  Freedman’s  Aid  Commission.”  A  circular 
of  1864  gives  “Rules  and  Regulations  for  Leasing  Abandoned  Plan¬ 
tations  and  Employing  Freedmen.”  There  is  an  African  journal  of 
nearly  two  hundred  pages  that  was  kept  by  H.  M.  Ladd  while  ex¬ 
ploring  for  a  suitable  location  for  a  mission  in  Africa.  A  Western 
Union  Telegraph  file  book,  including  wires  sent  between  1867  and 
1868,  is  in  one  of  the  chests.  Another  contains  a  batch  of  cabinet 
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ParJ  of  a  letter  by  John  G.  Fee,  written  about  eight  years  after  the  first  classes  were 
conducted  at  Berea,  expressing  his  hopes  for  the  institution 


photographs  of  teachers  working  among  the  Freedmen,  most  of  them 
identified  by  name.  A  useful  supplement  to  the  correspondence  is 
also  provided  by  a  nearly  complete  run  of  the  American  Missionary, 
the  magazine  which  the  Association  has  been  publishing  since  1846. 

Stamps  and  stampless  covers  for  all  this  correspondence  have  been 
preserved.  A  quick  estimate  has  been  made  of  the  current  value  of 
these  items  and  of  the  revenue  stamps  also  included  in  the  collection. 
Hundreds  of  dollars  are  believed  to  be  involved.  As  an  example, 
there  is  a  red  two-cent  “City  Dispatch  Post”  stamp  cancelled  on  a 
New  York  cover  of  1847  that  dealers  describe  as  “excessively  rare” 
and  the  value  of  which  could  amount  to  more  than  $800. 

The  appropriateness  of  the  American  Missionary  Association’s  de¬ 
cision  to  deposit  this  archival  collection  in  the  Fisk  University  Library 
is  apparent.  Fisk  is  one  of  the  institutions  in  which  the  Association 
has  been  interested  from  the  time  of  its  founding.  Additional  point 
may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  Erastus  Milo  Cravath  served  the  Associa¬ 
tion  in  an  official  capacity  as  well  as  Fisk  University.  And  it  was 
from  this  school  that  the  Original  Jubilee  Singers  went  out  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  Negro  spirituals  to  the  world. 

The  task  of  processing  these  materials  and  making  them  available 
to  qualified  scholars  is  obviously  a  large  and  expensive  one,  but  until 
that  is  done,  their  actual  use  must  be  postponed. 

Arna  Bontemps, 

Librarian  of  Fisk  University. 


November,  1947. 


